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of its being so. The whole work is, indeed, a grand
protest against Mohammedan architecture, and I doubt
whether any city in the middle ages can show anything
so distinctly intended, and so positive in its opposition
to what was being done at the same time by other
architects, as this.*
However this may be, and coming from so learned an
architect it is a valuable piece of criticism, from the
advent of Petrus Petri in 1227 to 1425 the name of no
architect engaged on the cathedral has come down to
us;l yet, undoubtedly, this was the most important
period in the history of the church, The original
plan of the cathedral, we are told,' consisted of a nave
with double aisles, seven bays in length, transepts of the
same projection as the aisles; a choir of one bay; and
the chevet formed by an apse to the choir of five bays,
with double aisles continued round it, and small chapels,
alternately square and circular in plan, between the
buttresses in its outer wall. Two western towers were
to have been erected beyond the west ends of the outer
aisles/ Only one tower was built, however, and even this
so late as the fifteenth century; while the great cloister
on the north, and all the chapels but one or two in the
apse, are additions ; and, indeed, the whole of the exterior
of the church belongs now to the sixteenth, seventeenth,
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, so that it is only
the interior which really interests us, ancient as it is
beyond anything we may find in all the exterior mag-
nificence of porch and pinnacle. Like most Gothic
churches in Spain, the cathedral of Toledo is almost
invisible; nor in any distant view of the city is it seefr to
advantage, though it is true that from the Convent of
Nuestra Sefiora de la Valle, above the bridge of S. Martin,
beyond the Tagus, it seems to rise out of the city like a
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